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Chapter  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During  the  last  few  years  I have  been  often  asked 
by  medical  friends  whether  1 could  not  put  into 
writing  a tew  of  my  recollections  of  the  doctors 
of  this  town,  whom  1 have  known  or  have  heard 
about. 

In  these  echoes  and  reminiscences  of  the  medical 
practitioners  of  Cheltenham  of  the  19th  century, 
I have  tried  to  depict  them,  by  stories  of  them  and 
their  doings,  from  written  records  when  I could 
obtain  them  and  by  their  pictures.  These  latter 
have  been  most  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  few  I 
have  managed  to  get  copies  of  are  most  interesting, 
showing  the  style  of  dress  of  the  different  periods 
of  the  century.  I hope  by  these  methods  that  I 
have  brought  forth  their  personalities  from  oblivion, 
more  fully  than  a mere  description  of  their  quali- 
fications and  appointments  would  do. 

There  are  many  shortcomings  in  these  echoes  and 
reminiscences  due  to  paucity  of  materials  in  written 
records,  especially  of  the  men  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  I am  enabled  to  relate  very  much 
more  about  those  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
as  there  are  more  records  of  them,  and  I came  in 
close  contact  with  many  from  1873  and  onwards. 

I have  given  a very  full  account  of  Hartley  who 
for  40  years  was  House  Surgeon  and  Secretary  of 
the  Hospital.  I have  been  fortunate  in  possessing 
a diary  of  Dr.  Boisragon,  which  was  given  to 
me  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Lauriston 
Winterbotham,  and  which  covers  a period  of  three 
years,  1830 — 1833. 
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I am  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
Librarian  of  our  Public  Library,  for  help  un- 
grudgingly given  in  obtaining  for  me  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  older  practitioners  at  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century.  Also  for  a very  full  list  of 
the  practitioners  of  that  century,  and  the  year  they 
settled  in  the  town. 

This  list  will  prove  a very  good  foundation  for 
further  exploration  of  the  medical  history  of  this 
period.  It  will  also  lend  itself  to  an  extension  of 
the  list  up  to  the  present  day.  In  it  there 
are  282  men,  and  of  these  I have  had  personal 
knowledge  of  88. 

In  this  list  the  following  three  men  held  high 
posts 

Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner,  Phys.-in-Ord.  to  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Sussex. 

Thomas  Newell,  M.D.,  Surg.-Extraordinary  to 
the  King. 

W.  Gibney,  Phys.-Extraordinary  to  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

There  is  the  world-famous  Dr.  Jenner,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Vaccination  and  an  F.R.S. ; and  another 
F.R.S.  was  Dr.  Thomas  Wright. 

As  far  as  the  list  shows  it  seems  there  were  five 
practitioners  in  the  town  in  1800,  and  there  were 
about  fifty  in  1899. 

The  palmy  days  for  physicians  were,  however, 
1820  to  1840. 

There  were  three  successive  Resident  Officers  at 
the  General  Hospital  in  the  High  Street,  the  last 
one  being  David  Hartley. 
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Dr.  Minster. 
Dr.  Rumsey. 


Dr.  Robinson. 
Dr.  Allardyce. 


He  migrated  to  the  present  building  in  1 848,  and 
became  Secretary  as  well  as  House  Surgeon,  and 
he  did  not  retire  till  1879. 


I succeeded  him  as  House  Surgeon,  the  second 
one  of  the  present  Hospital,  in  1879,  vacating  the 
post  in  1881,  when  I started  in  practice. 


Dr.  T.  Minster,  1800,  the  first  practitioner  of 
the  1 9th  Century,  from  a picture  in  the  Cheltenham 
Public  Library  and  Museum.  He  died  about  1858. 
There  are  no  written  records  about  him,  but  the 
picture  shows  him  to  be  a well-set-up  man,  who 
evidently  fared  well  on  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

In  1857  he  prescribed  for  Mrs.  John  Sadler,  of 
Little  Shurdington,  who  had  a bad  leg.  His 
treatment  was  very  simple  : rest  in  bed,  with 
nothing  to  take  but  milk  and  tea,  and  a decoction 
of  squitch  grass  root.  Some  of  the  latter  to  be 
made  up  as  a lotion  with  a little  alum,  and  the 
wound  kept  dressed  with  it. 

This  was  religiously  carried  out  and  she  made  a 
good  recovery  and  lived  to  1870.  She  was  90 
years  of  age  when  she  died. 


Dr.  J enner,  F.R.S.,  the  introducer  of  vaccination 
for  small-pox,  came  to  live  in  Cheltenham  and  I 
find  his  name  in  an  early  directory  of  Cheltenham 
for  1820.  Jenner  had  a house  in  St.  George’s 
Place,  now  called  Jenner  House.  He  also  once 
lived  at  Alpha  House,  St.  George’s  Road,  and 
when  I was  a medical  student  I was  shown  the 
copper  basin  fixed  in  the  wall  of  what  was  his 
Surgery.  At  that  time  the  owner  proposed  to 
send  it  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  for 
their  Museum,  but  I do  not  know  if  he  did  so. 
The  basin  is  not  in  Alpha  House  now. 
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Amongst  the  men  of  Jenner ’s  period  there  were 
Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  Thomas  Newell, 
M.D.,  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  the  King. 

Jenner  was  a witness  in  the  famous  Berkeley  case, 
where  the  heir  failed  to  establish  his  legitimacy. 

The  picture  of  Jenner  talking  to  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Moore,  another  witness  in  the  case,  was  photo- 
graphed from  an  oil  painting  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Churchdown,  and  which  he  found 
in  a patient’s  house  at  Churchdown. 

Thomas  Jameson,  M.D.,  Member  College  Phy- 
sicians, London  and  Edinburgh  ; late  lecturer  on 
the  practice  of  Physic  at  the  Old  Finsbury  Dispen- 
sary, and  later  a resident  physician  at  Cheltenham. 

In  1803  he  published  a book  entitled  “A  treatise 
on  Cheltenham  Waters  and  Bilious  Diseases,”  and 
dedicated  it  to  James,  Lord  Sherborne,  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester.  He  describes  the  Springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,  at  the  Hyde, 
Cleeve,  Arle,  Barn  wood,  Nanton  Farm  near  Tod- 
dington,  and  Wals worth  Hall  near  Gloucester. 

The  2nd  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  Spas  of 
Cheltenham,  viz.y  The  Royal  Well  and  The  King’s 
Well. 

In  chapter  7 he  gives  the  geological  experiments 
to  discover  new  Saline  Springs. 

In  chapter  8 he  gives  the  history  of  what  I presume 
is  the  Cambray  Chalybeate  Springs  ; which  he  says 
are  about  500  yards  from  Barrett’s  Mill,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  town. 

His  analysis  shows  1*36  grains  of  Iron  Oxide  in  a 
gallon  of  water. 
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Dr.  Jenner  & Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
Dr.  H.  Fowler. 


Dr.  E.  Jenner. 

Dr.  Chas.  Fowler. 


Mr.  Charles  Averill,  Surgeon  to  the  Cheltenham 
Casualty  Hospital,  published  a book— “ Operative 
Surgery.” 

i st  edition — 1823.  2nd  edition — 1825. 

3rd  edition — 1830. 

In  America  it  was  republished  by  Doctor  Bell,  a 
physician  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  a French  work 
upon  Operative  Surgery  by  Mons.  Costar,  a Paris- 
ian surgeon,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  introduced. 
In  the  preface  to  the  3rd  edition,  Averill  says,  it 
was  translated  into  German  and  used  in  the  German 
schools.  It  was  also  translated  into  Italian  by 
Signor  Crottanelli,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Sienna.  He  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  on  June  7th,  1830,  as  related 
in  Dr.  Boisragon’s  Diary. 

Dr.  Allardyce,  M.D.,was  a physician  about  1826. 
The  picture  of  him  shows  him  as  representing  the 
style  of  dress  a doctor  wore  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  dress  I 
remember  Dr.  Murley  wearing,  only  he  has  adopted 
the  frock  coat  instead  of  the  older  swallow  tails. 

From  “The  Satirist,”  of  Sunday,  Feb.  17th,  1839, 
there  is  the  following  reference  to  a Doctor  Allar- 
dice,  probably  a son  of  Dr.  J.  Allardyce,  “ Being 
half  seas  over  he  drove  a young  horse  in  his  gig, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  the  ribbons  in  order,  out 
he  came  like  a bundle  of  hay,  head  foremost. 
Lucky  for  him  he  has  but  little  brains,  otherwise 
the  consequences  must  have  proved  serious.” 

“ On  this  occasion  he  was  certainly  all-hard-ice  ! ” 

There  is  no  record  of  this  doctor  practising  in 
Cheltenham, 
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Dr.  Charles  Edwards  practised  in  Cheltenham 
from  1838  to  1887.  He  was  an  M.R.C.S.  in 
1837,  F.R.C.S.  in  1853,  and  an  M.D.  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1845.  was  a friend  of  Boisragon’s, 
but  a good  deal  later  in  practice. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Robinson,  1840.  His  picture  is  from 
an  engraving  in  our  Public  Library  and  Museum. 
I can  find  no  other  record  of  him. 


Dr.  Congreve  Selwyn.  The  following  record  is 
from  “The  Satirist,”  Sunday,  Feb.  17th,  1839, 
under  Cheltenham  (from  a correspondent)  : — 
“ Talking  of  injuries,  past,  present  and  future,  I 
beg  to  ask  Dr.  Congreve  Selwyn  how  he  can  recon- 
cile it  to  his  conscience  to  prescribe  gratuitously 
for  respectable  patients  to  the  injury  of  the 
Medical  men  in  the  town  ? 

I saw  no  less  than  six  of  his  prescriptions  on 
Gibbons,  the  Chemist’s,  table  one  day  lately. 

Now  as  Selwyn  has  made  his  fortune  by  his  pro- 
fession, why  does  he  stand  in  the  way  of  others 
doing  the  same  ? How  would  he  have  liked 
when  he  practised  at  Ledbury,  had  any  retired 
practitioner  interfered  with  him  in  a similar  way  ? 
Let  him  do  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  by — 
that’s  my  motto.” 

Gibbons’  chemist  shop  was  at  the  corner  of  Winch- 
combe  Street,  and  is  now  “ Lloyd  and  King’s.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  the  above-mentioned  paper  in  his 
possession,  and  drew  my  attention  to  the  article. 
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Charles  Fowler,  a scientific  surgeon,  born  March 
9th,  1797,  began  practice  before  1820,  died  May 
4th,  1858.  He  had  passed  away  long  before  I came 
to  Cheltenham  as  a boy  in  1865,  but  his  memory 
then  was  very  green  amongst  his  friends.  He  was 
Surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital.  I well  re- 
member some  beautiful  dissections  of  his  in  the 
Hospital  Museum.  One  was  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  and  of  the  face,  the  vessels  being  beautifully 
injected  with  mercury.  He  was  evidently  a very 
industrious  and  accurate  anatomist  and  he  had  a 
great  success  as  a surgeon.  He  attended  Dupuy- 
tren’s  clinic  in  Paris,  and  spoke  French  fluently. 
He  lived  in  Fauconberg  House,  which  was  built 
for  him  and  is  now  one  of  the  Ladies’  College 
Boarding  Houses.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait 
of  him  in  the  Hospital  Board  Room,  by  Havill 
(an  R.A.).  The  letter  in  the  picture  was  one 
from  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to  Charles  Fowler  about 
Havill’s  daughter. 

The  beautiful  piece  of  statuary  of  the  “Good 
Samaritan”  in  the  General  Hospital  was  due  to 
his  inception.  This  was  the  work  of  Holme 
Cardwell  who  stayed  with  Charles  Fowler  at 
Fauconberg  House  whilst  he  was  completing  the 
sculpture. 

Dr.  Henry  Fowler  was  a general  practitioner  in 
1839  and  resided  at  4,  Crescent  Place,  next  to  the 
present  Police  Station,  and  was  brother  to  Charles 
Fowler. 

Thomas  Wright,  F.R.S.,  1839,  was  the  senior 
Consulting  Surgeon  when  I came  to  Cheltenham, 
and  was  the  first  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Cheltenham.  He  was  a very  famous  geologist, 
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and  made  the  fossils  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  his 
speciality.  He  was  one  of  the  last  surgeons  to 
operate  frequently  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  It 
must  have  been  a common  occurrence  in  his  early 
days  for  there  was  a beautiful  collection  of  calculi  in 
the  Hospital  Museum,  40  years  ago  removed  by 
him  by  Lithotomy.  He,  like  his  confrere  Hawkins, 
had  a pious  horror  of  new  operations,  especially 
abdominal  ones. 

Dr.  Ferguson  about  1883  operated  on  a woman 
for  malignant  growth  in  uterus.  On  opening  the 
abdomen  the  woman  was  found  to  be  pregnant 
with  nearly  a full  time  foetus.  The  baby  was 
delivered  by  Caesarean  Section,  but  the  growth  was 
irremoveable.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the 
case  was  complicated  by  pregnancy  both  Wright 
and  Hawkins  walked  out  of  the  Theatre,  thus 
showing  their  disapproval  of  such  experimental 
operations.  A few  days  after,  Wright,  who  was  a 
deaf  man,  met  Ferguson  in  the  Bath  Road  on  his 
way  from  the  Hospital.  Putting  his  hand  up  to 
his  least  deaf  ear  he  thus  accosted  Ferguson  : — 
“Well,  Ferguson,  of  course  the  poor  woman  is 
dead?”  “No,  indeed  she  is  not,”  retorted 
Ferguson,  “she  is  doing  very  well  and  so  is  the 
baby.”  Wright  promptly  walked  on,  quite  sur- 
prised at  Ferguson’s  success. 

Clement  Hawkins,  1839,  was  the  Senior  Surgeon 
of  the  Hospital  when  I first  knew  him.  He  was 
always  called  “Hawkins”  or  “old  Hawkins,”  not 
that  he  was  very  old  but  because  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  profession  for  a very  long  period.  He  was 
a rough  diamond,  gruff,  but  really  very  kind 
hearted.  As  a leader  of  the  profession  he  was  not 
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Dr.  T.  Wright. 
Dr.  John  Bubb. 


Dr.  Clement  Hawkins. 
Dr.  L.  Winterbotham, 


much  good  according  to  our  more  modern  ideas, 
as  he  was  very  retiring  and  averse  to  speaking 
in  public.  Still,  he  made  some  reforms  in  the 
Hospital,  and,  although  he  could  not  get  the 
Board  to  provide  the  necessary  instruments  for 
operations,  he  managed  to  get  a lady  patient  of  his 
to  give  about  ^50  a year  for  this  purpose.  He 
always  drove  a carriage  and  pair,  not  for  show,  as 
he  told  me,  but  because  he  had  to  go  to  Cowley 
Manor  to  pay  a daily  visit  for  very  many  years. 
He  was  very  averse  to  experimental  operations,  or 
operations  of  “Un  dernier  resort.”  At  more  than 
one  consultation  1 have  heard  him  say  in  his  ini- 
mitable gruff  way  “let  her  die.”  He  was  right  in 
his  “dictum,”  although  rather  crude  in  expressing 
it,  for  in  those  days  before  antiseptic  and  aseptic 
surgery  was  practised,  operations  were  deferred 
till  it  was  too  late  to  perform  them  with  any  chance 
of  success.  He  was  always  ready  to  help  the 
young  beginner  with  advice  and  by  giving  them 
work  when  possible.  I remember  his  coming  to 
me  one  day  about  1886,  towards  six  on  a dark 
winter’s  evening,  and  asking  me  to  go  into  the 
country  on  the  hills  to  see  a lady  for  him  who 
required  an  instrument  fitted.  He  said,  “Will 
you  go,  it  is  no  job  for  me  at  my  age,  and  stick 
to  the  patients  for  yourself  if  you  can.”  I need 
not  say  1 very  promptly  got  my  little  pony  trap 
out  and  went  off  to  the  place  seven  miles  away. 
The  family  are  patients  of  mine  to  this  day. 

An  older  practitioner  than  either  Mr.  Fowler  or 
Mr.  Hawkins  was  Dr.  Murley.  I knew  him 
personally  as  a boy  in  1866.  He  was  quite  one  of 
the  old  school,  at  that  time  about  80  years  of  age. 
He  always  wore  the  old  swallow  tail  coat,  black 
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trousers,  high  collar  and  white  tie,  black  shoes  and 
white  stockings.  He  was  a bit  of  a philanthropist 
and  took  a great  interest  in  the  blind.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Boisragon  in  his  journal  as 
taking  him  to  see  a patient  with  him  in  consultation 
on  May  29th,  1830. 

Dr.  Thomas  Richardson  Colledge,  died  at 
Lauriston  House,  Cheltenham,  Oct.  28th,  1879, 
at  82.  Educated  at  Rugby,  apprenticed  to 
Dr.  Marshall,  of  Leicester,  for  five  years,  he 
was  appointed  to  H.E.I.C.S.  and  was  sent  to 
Canton,  remaining  there  twenty  years.  He 
there  founded  the  Colledge  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Medical  Missions 
into  China.  In  1841  he  settled  in  Cheltenham, 
where  he  practised  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  was 
a busy  and  valued  practitioner. 

The  picture  is  by  George  Chinnery,  Artist,  residing 
at  Macao  (1830-1840). 


Dr.  Ker,  of  Hadley  House,  1848,  was  the  leading 
homaeopathic  physician  for  very  many  years. 

He  was  a broad-minded,  well-versed  physician  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  read  men  of  his  time. 


Dr.  Gabb,  1848,  was  a practitioner  living  in  the 
London  Road,  and  was  the  parish  doctor  for 
the  Andoversford  District. 

I was  told  a story  recently  of  him,  that,  driving 
one  day  with  a friend  on  the  hills,  he  pulled  up 
his  carriage  to  speak  to  a countryman.  He  first 
asked  the  man,  “Well,  John,  how  are  you?” 
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Dr.  Walter  Jessop. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Gabb. 


Dr.  Edwards. 
Dr.  Philson. 


c Oh,  I am  pretty  well,  thank’ee,  Sir/'  “ And 
how  is  your  wife  ? ” cc  Oh,  ’er  be  dead,  Sir.” 
cc  Dead,”  said  Gabb,  “ how  is  that  ? You  did  not 
call  me  in.”  “Well,  no,  Sir,  you  see  I thought 
I would  let  her  die  just  natural  like.” 


Dr.  Cook,  i 849,  may  be  remembered  by  one  or 
two  of  the  present  practitioners  of  Cheltenham. 
He  was  a very  handsome  man,  and  of  fine 
physique.  I had  a bit  of  a breeze  with  him  when 
I was  H.S.  He  straffed  me  furiously  for 
having  interfered  with  the  treatment  of  one  of  his 
cases  in  the  Hospital.  I told  him  that  as  H.S. 
1 felt  1 must  do  something  when  called  on  by  the 
nurse  in  a serious  emergency,  but  as  he  objected 
I told  him  I would  send  for  him  in  future.  I had 
him  out  of  bed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
following  10  days.  At  last  he  made  it  up  with 
me  and  said  he  would  leave  it  to  my  discretion 
what  to  do  in  the  future,  as  he  did  not  want  to  be 
called  up  in  the  night.  From  that  date  we  were 
on  very  amicable  terms  with  one  another.  A 
topical  rhyme  summed  him  up  admirably — 

Dr.  Cook  so  meek  and  mild : 

“ How  are  you  to-day,  my  child. 

Show  me  your  tongue,  where’s  your  pain  ? 

Go  on  with  your  medicine  just  the  same.” 

On  one  occasion  he  had  been  attending  a man’s 
wife  at  Crickley  for  some  time,  having  paid  nearly 
a dozen  visits.  The  man  met  him  and  said 
“ Doctor,  you  have  been  coming  to  my  wife  for  a 
long  time  now  and  I have  not  paid  you  anything.” 
“ Who  are  you,  who  are  you  ? ” “ My  name  is 

Smith  and  I live  up  the  lane  a little  way.”  “I 
know  that,  I know  that,  but  what  do  you  do  for  a 
living  ? ” “ I am  cowman  at  this  farm,  sir.”  “ Have 
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you  got  5/-  in  your  pocket  ?”  For  a wonder  the 
man  had  two  half-crowns.  “Give  ’em  to  me,  give 
’em  to  me,  and  say  no  more  about  it.” 

Another  time  a bill  for  repairs  had  been  sent  in  to 
him  several  times,  so  one  day  when  he  came  over 
he  called  at  the  builder’s  house,  shouting,  cc  Give 
me  a stone,  give  me  a stone,”  The  daughter, 
thinking  he  wanted  to  hammer  something,  produced 
a good-sized  one.  u No,  no,  a small  one,  a small 
one.”  He  took  the  small  one  and,  wrapping  a 
£10  note  round  it,  threw  it  to  her,  saying,  “ Tell 
your  father  to  write  that  off  his  bill.” 

In  1872-3,  at  the  time  of  the  common  enclosure, 
he  bought  a portion  of  the  middle  of  Bentham 
Common  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  sold  to  pay 
costs  of  enclosure,  at  about  ^100  per  acre,  and  on 
this  land  built  Haroldstein,  so  called  from  his 
grandson  Harold,  who  was  born  at  Steyne,  France. 
This  was  built  on  just  the  same  extravagant 
method  as  The  Ferns,  and  when  someone  told 
him  he  ought  to  have  a foreman  to  keep  his  eye 
on  the  work  he  retorted,  c<  Do  you  think  I don’t 
know  these  men  rob  me  ? Of  course  I do,  but  have 
a foreman  and  he  would  rob  me  more  than  the 
d d lot  all  put  together.” 

Once  there  was  a heap  of  rubbish  outside  the 
house.  A man  said  “ What  shall  I do  with  this, 
sir?”  <c  Dig  a hole  and  put  it  in.”  “What  shall  I 
do  with  what  comes  from  the  hole?”  a Dig 
another,  dig  another,  don’t  bother  me.” 

Dr.  Rumsey,  1853,  who  lived  at  The  Priory, 
London  Road,  was  one  of  the  early  men  to  take 
up  Public  Health,  and  he  was  looked  on  as  an 
authority  outside  Cheltenham. 
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Dr.  E.  T.  Wilson, 


He  and  Mr.  Nathl.  Smith,  the  chemist,  were  the 
originators  of  the  Lin.  Potass.  Iodid  c Sapone  which 
is  now  officinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 


Lauriston  Winterbotham,  1859,  was  a pupil  of 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  probably  the  last  of  the  appren- 
ticed pupils  of  former  days.  He  became  surgeon 
to  the  Hospital. 

He  had  a great  and  promising  practice  at  one 
time,  but  was  a man  of  many  misfortunes.  His 
horse  bolted  one  day  and  smashed  him  up  against 
a tree,  from  which  he  was  laid  up  for  a long  time. 
In  its  mad  career  it  knocked  a lady  down  and 
injured  her  spine,  and  also  hurt  his  old  coachman. 
A few  years  later  he  slipped  on  a leaf,  on  a wet 
day,  and  fractured  his  patella,  which  invalided 
him  for  six  months,  and  as  a result  I became  his 
partner.  Six  years  later  he  had  a serious  attack 
of  typhoid  fever. 


Dr.  John  Stewart  Kilgour  settled  in  Chelten- 
ham in  i860,  being  physician-in-charge  of  the 
Branch  Dispensary  of  the  General  Hospital. 

Before  coming  to  the  town  he  had  a varied 
experience,  first  as  doctor  to  a convict  ship  ; then 
Medical  Officer  to  the  penal  convict  settlement  at 
Botany  Bay,  N.S.W. 

As  the  doctor  of  the  settlement  he  had  to  be 
present  at  the  frequent  terrible  floggings  ; being 
of  a humane  nature  he  suffered  acutely,  and  this 
so  affected  his  health  that  he  resigned  after  two 
years’  service.  After  that  he  practised  in  Tasmania, 
where  he  married  a daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Archer,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Tasmania. 


He  returned  to  England  in  1854,  making  a 
perilous  voyage,  which  lasted  5^  months. 

He  practised  in  Cheltenham  on  leaving  the 
Dispensary  in  1871  up  till  1885,  when  he  retired. 
He  was  a good  classical  scholar,  a great  reader, 
and  an  independent  thinker.  His  educational 
and  humanitarian  views  were  in  advance  of  his 
time. 


Dr.  Davies  was  surgeon  to  the  Regiment  49th 
Foot,  and  served  with  it  in  the  Crimea. 

He  was  specially  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his 
good  service  by  Lord  Raglan,  who  attributed  the 
strength  and  healthiness  of  the  49th  Regiment 
during  the  campaign  to  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments by  Dr.  Davies  for  the  care  of  his  men, 
and  for  the  cleanliness  and  efficiency  of  his 
Hospital. 

After  retiring  from  the  army  he  settled  in 
Cheltenham  in  1862,  where  he  became  Hon. 
Surgeon  to  the  Cheltenham  and  Gloucestershire 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary. 

At  his  death,  in  1868,  his  books  and  instruments 
were  presented  to  the  Institution. 

Dr.  Edward  Wilson,  physician  of  the  General 
Hospital,  began  practice  about  i860,  and  his  first 
appointment  was  that  of  Hon.  Physician  to  the 
Branch  Dispensary  of  the  General  Hospital.  I 
remember  him  first  when  I was  a little  boy  of  10. 
He  was  an  able,  hard-working  physician  and  good 
clinician.  He  always  spoke  scientifically  and  with 
knowledge,  but  in  his  public  speeches  he  often 
failed  to  carry  conviction. 
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He  did  a lot  of  work  by  drawing  up  statistics  to 
show  the  good  result  of  vaccination  for  smallpox, 
and  he  was  an  acknowledged  authority  on  hygiene, 
long  before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a public 
health  authority  or  medical  officers  of  health.  He 
formed  the  Gloucestershire  Sanitary  Association 
which  examined  houses  and  gave  certificates  of 
sanitary  fitness  for  20  years  before  there  was  a 
Public  Health  Department  of  the  Corporation. 
He  was  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Delancey 
Hospital  from  its  foundation  until  the  Trust  was 
reformed  and  practically  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation,  still,  however,  remaining  a Trust 
under  the  Charity  Trustees.  He  foresaw  for 
years  that  the  Hospital  must  come  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Health  Department  of  the  Corporation, 
and  he  fought  against  it  with  tooth  and  nail.  He 
just  lived  to  see  the  new  Trust  formed,  and  if  he 
was  alive  now  he  would  be  highly  pleased  to  find 
that  the  new  Trust  carries  on  the  work  very  much 
as  the  old  Trust,  but  with  the  advantage  that  the 
Corporation  and  local  District  Councils  finance  it 
and  pay  the  bills. 

He  was  the  father  of  Edward  Adrian  Wilson,  the 
Antarctic  explorer,  who  perished  on  the  return 
journey  from  the  South  Pole,  and  a statue  of 
whom  stands  in  the  Promenade  garden. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  District  Nursing 
Association  and  President  of  the  Institution  for 
a very  long  period. 

Morley  Rooke,  M.D.,  London,  1 8 6 1 . For 
many  years  he  was  the  fashionable  accoucheur  of 
the  time.  He  was  of  a quiet  and  retiring 
personality.  One  day  I saw  his  horse  running 
away,  passing  me  in  my  brougham  like  a flash. 
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I next  noticed  Dr.  Rooke  leaning  very  much  out 
of  the  window  of  his  brougham,  and  1 feared  he 
was  going  to  jump  out.  A few  days  later  1 met 
him  and  asked  him  about  it.  He  told  me  he  was 
not  thinking  of  jumping  out,  but  he  leaned  out 
and  put  on  the  brake  which  brought  the  horse  to 
a standstill. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  practice  by  Dr.  John 
Bramwell,  who  became  one  of  the  hon.  surgeons 
to  the  Hospital. 

John  Bubb,  1863,  who  succeeded  Hawkins  as 
senior  surgeon  of  the  Hospital,  was  a jolly  little 
short  fat  man.  He  was  always  talking  and  full  of 
anecdotes.  A Hospital  Christmas  topical  rhyme 
summed  him  up  <c  as  walking  so  slow  and  talking 
so  fast.” 

On  his  way  to  or  from  the  Hospital  he  generally 
stopped  his  carriage  for  a short  time  to  have  a 
look  at  the  cricket  on  the  College  ground. 

Dr.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  In  1845 
appointed  Medical  Superintendent  Gloucester 
County  Asylum,  and  held  it  to  1863.  During 
this  time  the  private  patients  were  transferred  to 
Barnwood  House,  of  which  he  became  a member 
of  the  Governing  Committee.  For  many  years  he 
was  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Medico  Psychological 
Association.  Retired  to  Cheltenham  in  1863,  and 
did  useful  consulting  work.  Died  in  1880. 


Dr.  Gooding,  1864,  who  was  doing  his  best  work 
in  the  7o’s  and  8o’s  made  himself  a reputation  for 
his  ovariotomies  and  other  abdominal  operations. 
He  operated  for  an  abdominal  (ovarian  ?)  tumour 
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successfully  in  1866,  and  the  woman  lived  for 
many  years  afterwards.  A result  of  this  successful 
operation  led  to  another  one  in  Herefordshire. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  not  able  to  examine  what 
the  nature  of  the  tumour  was,  because  it  had  been 
thrown  into  the  river.  He  had  an  amusing  story 
of  how  a gentleman  very  rich  and  eccentric,  but 
a patient  of  Ferguson’s,  called  on  him  one  day  to 
consult  him  at  his  mid-day  dinner  hour.  Gooding 
kept  him  waiting  till  he  had  finished  his  last  course, 
and  then  went  to  the  drawing  room  to  see  him. 
On  entering  he  found  the  gentleman  sitting  with 
his  watch  open  in  his  hand  and  who  greeted  him 
by  saying,  “You  have  kept  me  waiting  five 
minutes.”  Gooding  replied,  “ I will  not  keep  you 
another  minute,”  and  promptly  showed  him  out. 
The  following  doggerel  was  found  by  his  daughter 
in  his  library,  written  by  a grateful  patient  : — 

“ When  scarce  alive, 

With  doctors  five, 

And  hope  away  was  skudding, 

The  only  thing 
For  bettering 

I found  was  going  to  Gooding.” 

Dr.  Henry  Jessop  requires  the  pen  of  an  artist, 
but  I will  try  and  describe  him  as  I remember  him. 
He  was  a tall  huge  man  of  about  17  or  18  stone. 
He  wore  a broad-brimmed  short-topper  hat,  a 
moderate  stick-up  collar,  with  a very  flashy  tie,  an 
ordinary  morning  coat,  very  large  check  plaid 
trousers,  and  huge  boots  with  very  broad  welts, 
and  shining  black  with  Nubian  blacking. 
Apparently  he  was  not  particular  about  fees,  but 
always  came  home  from  his  country  rounds  with 
his  pony  cart  full  of  good  things.  He  got  most 
of  his  meals  at  patients’  houses.  He  took  me  one 
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day  to  Birdlip  to  see  the  landlord  of  the  Royal 
George  Hotel.  My  fee  was  a very  good  dinner 
at  the  George,  with  some  very  old  home-brewed 
ale.  Another  time  he  took  me  to  Bishop’s  Cleeve, 
first  to  see  a case  of  hip  disease  and  then  an  old 
woman  at  an  inn  who  had  heart  disease  and 
dropsy.  He  told  the  daughter  who  kept  the  Inn 
that  he  wanted  two  good  fat  geese  for  Michaelmas 
day,  which  was  in  the  following  week.  I accor- 
dingly received  one  of  them,  a very  fine  one  too 
and  very  heavy. 

To  see  Jessop  walk  down  the  High  Street  (he 
lived  in  Cambray)  was  a wonderful  sight,  as 
he  required  more  than  half  the  pavement  : he 
generally  walked  down  the  centre,  and  he  came 
along  like  a huge  elephant.  People  cleared  out 
of  his  way  sharply,  as  he  certainly  would  have 
gone  over  them  if  they  had  not  moved  out  of  his 
way.  He  was  a shrewd  practical  man  and  the 
people  trusted  him  implicitly.  He  told  me  he  did 
not  approve  of  my  putting  up  fractures  in  a starch 
or  plaster  case,  for  then  he  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  a visit  once  or  twice  a day,  as  it  would  be 
unnecessary,  and  he  would  lose  a lot  of  fees. 
This  reminds  me  that  at  the  first  fracture  (a  Potts) 
that  I put  up  in  a starch  case  at  the  Hospital,  the 
Surgical  nurse  was  furious  with  me,  as  it  took 
some  time  and  gave  her  what  she  thought  was  a 
lot  of  trouble. 

The  next  fracture  I had  (one  of  the  thigh),  I pro- 
posed to  put  up  in  splints.  To  my  surprise  nurse 
said,  “Please,  Sir,  won’t  you  put  it  up  in  starch  ?” 
I said  : “ Why,  nurse,  I thought  you  hated  my 
using  a starch  case.”  She  replied  : “But  oh,  Sir, 
they  are  so  much  easier  to  nurse.”  From  that  day 
for  three  years  I put  up  all  fractures  of  the  thigh 
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and  leg  and  humerus  in  starch  cases,  simple  and 
compound,  with  excellent  results,  and  shortened 
the  detention  rate  in  Hospital  very  considerably. 

I ought  to  mention  Dr.  Walter  Hamilton  Jessop, 
1853,  F.R.C.S.  (uncle  of  Dr.  Henry  Jessop),  of 
No.  3,  Royal  Crescent.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
Hylton  Jessop,  the  well-known  Eye  Specialist,  who 
was  Hon.  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew. 
Dr.  Walter  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Cheltenham 
Eye  Hospital,  in  St.  George’s  Place.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  34,  of  pneumonia. 

Talking  of  Jessop  reminds  me  of  another  doctor 
with  a large  club  and  parish  practice,  a Dr. 
Gregory,  1830.  He  did  a lot  of  midwifery. 
When  he  was  called  up  at  night  he  always  had  a 
sheep’s  head  by  him,  which  he  put  on  to  boil 
when  he  started  out,  and  had  a good  supper  off 
it  on  his  return. 

Dr.  Baghot  Ferguson,  F.R.C.S.,  1874,  was 
Hon.  Surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital,  and  was 
the  first  to  practise  antiseptic  surgery  according 
to  Lord  Lister’s  method,  under  the  damp  and 
misty  cloud  of  the  steam-driven  carbolic  spray. 
At  his  instigation  when  I was  H.S.  I adopted  and 
carried  out  the  treatment  of  hip  joint  disease  by 
Thomas’  splint.  The  results  were  immediate  and 
a very  noticeable  improvement  over  simple 
extension.  We  treated  the  acute  cases,  and  all 
the  old  chronic  cases  that  we  could  lay  hands  on. 
I have  seen  many  exciting  races  between  these 
children  on  pattens  and  crutches  on  their  way  to 
the  O.P.  department  of  the  Hospital,  where  they 
came  for  regular  inspection  after  leaving  the 
Hospital.  1 used  this  method  in  many  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  hip. 
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Dr.  Ferguson  was  a voracious  reader,  and  kept 
himself  uen  rapport”  with  all  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge.  He  had  a vast  knowledge  of  Materia 
Medica,  both  officinal  and  of  new  drugs.  He  was  a 
thorough  and  careful  operator,  his  methods  seemed 
slow  to  the  older  surgeons,  and  unnecessarily 
slow  even  to  more  modern  methods.  However 
erysipelas  and  septic  complications,  in  clean 
operative  cases,  became  a thing  of  the  past.  He 
often  remarked  to  me,  and  I agreed  with  him,  on 
the  absence  of  post  operative  pain,  under  the 
carbolic  spray  method.  He  was  President  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
at  Cheltenham  in  1901,  and  by  his  urbanity  and 
courteous  manners,  especially  in  the  way  he 
received  the  distinguished  foreign  surgeons  and 
physicians,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  acknow- 
ledged success  of  the  meeting. 

He  was  a wonderful  raconteur,  and  were  he  alive 
now,  1 should  have  been  able  to  have  gathered 
many  stories  of  his  contemporaries  to  add  to  these 
Echoes  and  Reminiscences. 

He  always  used  to  come  into  the  Dispensary  daily 
to  get  a pick-me-up.  One  day  he  was  making  a 
urinalysis,  and  was  holding  a urine  glass  in  one 
hand  when  he  took  his  glass  of  “ pick-me-up  ” 
from  the  Dispenser  with  the  other.  He  was 
busily  chatting  ; suddenly  he  stopped  talking  and 
all  but  drank  the  wrong  glass,  causing  a good  deal 
of  merriment  to  the  onlookers. 

He  performed  an  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  for 
a child  with  very  advanced  hip  disease  about  1880. 
1 used  a Davy’s  lever  for  controlling  the  iliac 
artery  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  by  the  rectal  route. 
For  this  purpose  I got  a small  strong  drumstick 
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and  had  one  end  of  it  turned  to  an  oval.  It  was 
very  easy  of  application,  and  answered  the  purpose 
admirably.  This  instrument  was  still  in  the 
instrument  cupboard  ten  years  later,  but  it  was 
never  used  again  as  far  as  I know.  I well 
remember  the  dirty  old  frock  coats  that  were  kept 
to  be  worn  at  operations  : they  were  crusted  with 
blood  and  dirt  and  were  the  pride  of  the  operating 
surgeons.  The  washing  of  hands  before  an 
operation  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  cult  of 
antiseptic  surgery  to  get  carried  out,  and  I had 
generally  to  chase  after  the  surgeon  with  a basin 
of  water  and  soap  and  compel  him  to  wash.  I 
was  on  very  good  terms  with  them  all,  although 
only  a youngster  of  23,  and  I have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  to  them,  “If  you  will  please  wash  your 
hands  now,  I won’t  worry  you  to  do  so  after  the 
operation.” 


Dr.  Inglis,  1876.  After  practising  in  Worcester 
for  some  years  he  came  to  Cheltenham  about 
1876,  and  was  appointed  Hon.  Physician  to  the 
General  Hospital. 

He  was  a kind-hearted  Scotchman,  with  a great 
sense  of  humour,  and  had  a large  fund  of  good 
stories  which  he  told  in  a slow  but  pithy  way. 


Mr.  Beavan  was  another  parish  doctor  I remember. 
One  day  he  sent  for  me  to  see  a case  of  midwifery 
for  him.  I gave  chloroform  to  the  patient  ; he 
took  his  forceps  out  of  his  breast  pocket,  applied 
them,  delivered  the  child,  wiped  them  in  a towel 
and  put  them  back  in  his  pocket  again.  He  used 
to  charge  10s.  a case,  but  I got  no  fee  at  all. 
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He  used  to  act  for  Jessop  when  he  could  not 
attend.  One  day  both  he  and  Jessop  were  at  a 
dinner.  He  was  much  amused  on  receiving  a 
note  from  Jessop’s  wife,  asking  him  to  go  and  see 
a patient  as  Jessop  was  out. 
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Chapter  II. 


In  the  Board  Room  of  the  Hospital  is  a portrait 
of  David  Hartley,  who  for  forty  years  was  House 
Surgeon  and  Secretary  of  the  Institution.  He  was 
a hasty  and  irascible  autocrat  and  martinet,  and 
ruled  the  Board  of  Governors  with  an  iron  hand. 
He  had  served  on  board  ship  in  His  Majesty’s 
East  India  Company’s  Service  for  some  years, 
where  probably  he  acquired  his  martinet  ways. 

During  the  forty  years  of  his  reign,  the  Hospital 
ran  an  uneventful  course.  The  original  Hospital 
was  in  the  High  Street,  and  he  saw  the  present 
one  built  and  equipped,  and  again  enlarged. 

He  had  a Miss  Hill  as  matron  for  ^30  a year,  not 
a trained  nurse,  but  a useful  working  housekeeper  ; 
his  nurses,  all  untrained,  were,  however,  efficient 
in  those  days.  The  patients  were  too  much  of 
the  chronic  type.  The  accident  wards  of  course 
had  a greater  variety  and  number  of  cases. 

The  medical  female  wards  were  filled  with  anaemic 
servants  and  other  chronic  cases.  The  male 
medical  wards  had  a greater  variety  of  diseases, 
but  far  too  many  chronics  and  malingerers.  The 
only  urgent  cases  admitted  to  the  Hospital  were 
accidents,  strangulated  hernia,  and  such  like,  but 
otherwise  no  patient  was  admitted  except  with  a 
ticket,  and  that  only  on  Mondays. 

They  also  had  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  before  admission,  and  also  on  leaving 
the  Hospital. 
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Rheumatic  fever  when  I first  came  to  Cheltenham 
was  quite  common,  and  I saw  a great  many  severe 
cases. 

Hartley  used  to  go  his  round  of  the  Hospital  at 
io  a.m.  with  the  junior  H.S.  and  any  pupils 
there  might  be.  The  latter  awaited  him  in  the 
entrance  hall,  and  “Woe  to  any  one  who  was  late.” 

When  I was  a pupil  in  the  Hospital  it  always 
smelt  of  soap  and  carbolic  acid,  the  scent  of  which 
struck  one  immediately  on  entering  the  Hospital 
front  door. 

Hartley’s  language  was  always  polite,  but  decidedly 
cutting  and  scathing.  Outside  his  work  he  was 
a kind-hearted  generous  friend. 

Well  at  i o.o  a.m.  sharp  he  came  out  of  his  room 
and  started  off  with  a very  deliberate  slow  walk. 
A niece  of  his  told  me  recently  in  reference  to  his 
slow  walk,  that  he  used  to  say,  “ that  he  never 
hurried  himself  for  anybody,  and  that  he  never 
made  a mistake  in  his  life.” 

When  he  entered  a ward  all  the  patients,  whether 
men  or  women,  stood  in  military  fashion  at  the 
foot  of  their  respective  beds.  He  always  said  the 
same  to  each  patient,  “ How  are  you  ? ” walking 
round  the  ward  followed  by  the  junior  H.S.  and 
pupils  in  solemn  procession,  from  which  the 
pupils  were  supposed  to  learn  their  A.B.C.  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  I suppose  something  like 
this  happened  in  all  hospitals,  hence  the  saying, 
“walking  the  hospitals.”  Before  leaving  the  ward 
he  stopped  at  a table  placed  near  the  door,  where 
he  signed  the  diet  sheets.  He  always  used  a very 
fine  pen  which  in  dipping  into  the  ink  bottle  often 
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Dr.  Brooks.  Dr.  Cottle. 

Dr.  Hartley.  Hartley’s  Chloroform 

Apparatus. 


came  out  with  a thick  lump  from  the  bottom.  He 
would  then  hastily  throw  the  pen  violently  down. 
The  same  topical  rhyme  states  : — 

At  ten  o’clock  the  chimes  begin, 

Mr.  Hartley  he  walks  in, 

With  his  pretty  feet,  and  dimpled  chin. 

He  steps  so  lightly  on  his  toes, 

Puts  down  the  diet  and  out  he  goes. 

His  writing  was  a fine  disjointed  scrawl  and  very 
unreadable.  He  got  very  angry  if  any  one  failed 
to  decipher  it,  and  when  asked  he  often  failed 
himself  to  read  it. 

His  prescriptions  were  unreadable,  but  as  he 
always  ordered  one  of  two  or  three  mixtures  it 
did  not  matter  much  to  the  dispenser. 

His  greatest  work  for  the  people  of  Cheltenham 
was  the  fitting  of  trusses,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  demand  that  every  ruptured  person  should 
wear  a truss.  He  always  kept  a large  stock  in 
hand,  and  he  used  to  take  a deal  of  trouble  in 
fitting  the  patient  correctly. 

His  redeeming  point  was  his  love  for  children  : 
in  the  children’s  ward  he  always  unbent,  never 
spoke  abruptly,  and  often  smiled  and  talked  with 
them. 

Every  Sunday  he  made  up  a small  packet  of 
sweets,  and  gave  one  to  each  child  in  the  children’s 
wards.  These  sweets  he  always  bought  at  a sweet 
shop  in  the  lane  leading  to  the  Cathedral  in 
Gloucester. 

When  I was  Junior  H.S.,  a man  was  brought  in 
one  morning  about  ii.o  a.m.  who  had  had  an 
accident  on  Cleeve  Hill  and  who  was  very  drunk. 
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Three  days  after  a brother  came  to  see  him  and  he 
saw  Hartley,  who  told  him  his  brother  was  drunk 
on  admission.  The  brother  said,  <c  Lor’,  Sir,  ’e 
couldn’t  ’aye  been  drunk.”  Hartley  said,  “ I say 
he  was  drunk,  and  he  is  drunk  still.”  Hartley 
then  asked  what  had  he  had  to  drink.  The  reply 
was  as  follows:  “Well,  Sir,  ’e  might  ’a  ’ad  a 
quart  afore  ’is  break’us,  and  hi  knows  ’e  ’ad  a 
quart  with  ’is  break’us,  and  ’e  might  ’a  ’ad  a quart 
or  two  on  the  road,  but  lor’,  Sir,  that  wouldn’t 
make  ’im  drunk.” 

Hartley  always  gave  the  anaesthetic  in  operations, 
chloroform  of  course,  and  he  had  an  apparatus 
something  like  the  present  Vernon  Harcourt,  with 
a tin  mouthpiece.  I have  drawn  this  plan  of  it 
from  memory.  It  consisted  of  a metal  cylinder  (a), 
with  a perforated  cover  (b).  There  was  an  inner 
cylinder  (c)  perforated  throughout  its  length,  and 
a sealed  cover  (d)  at  the  top.  The  cylinder  was 
covered  with  layers  of  blotting  paper  (e).  The 
mouthpiece  (f)  was  of  soft  tin,  and  could  be 
moulded  to  fix  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  air 
entered  at  the  perforations,  travelled  through  the 
blotting  paper,  and  expired  air  was  blown  out 
through  a valve  at  (g).  He  measured  out  a 
drachm  of  chloroform  at  a time,  and  his  intervals 
were  very  long.  The  process  of  getting  the  patient 
under  was  very  slow  and  oftentimes  exciting. 
Many  a time  the  surgeons  or  onlookers  were 
either  hanging  on  to  the  patient  or  lying  on  the 
floor  where  they  had  been  flung  in  their  endeavours 
to  keep  a lusty  farm  labourer  on  the  table.  I have 
seen  Hartley  give  up  the  game  in  disgust  and  retire 
from  the  theatre,  after  which  some  one  else  success- 
fully accomplished  the  anaesthetisation. 
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Every  afternoon  he  started  off  to  visit  the  Dis- 
pensary home  patients.  He  generally  did  his 
round  on  foot,  but  when  pressed  he  hired  a cab. 
His  district  was  all  on  the  Hospital  side  of  the 
High  Street  up  to  Leckhampton.  His  patients 
worshipped  him,  but  they  were  also  very  afraid 
of  him.  If  he  was  abrupt  or  sharp  with  them, 
they  became  absolutely  speechless,  and  Hartley 
would  then  round  on  the  poor  wretch  and  say, 
“ Speak  up  man  (or  woman),  can’t  you  speak ! ” 

I was  told  the  following  story  of  Hartley,  who  in 
his  younger  days  was  walking  home  to  the 
Hospital,  and  overtook  a child  who  was  being 
taken  to  the  Hospital,  who  was  choking  and  on  the 
point  of  death.  There  and  then  in  the  street  he 
took  a lancet  out  of  his  pocket,  and  opened  the 
trachea  and  inserted  his  quill  toothpick,  and  so 
saved  the  child’s  life.  He  always  wore  a tall  hat 
which  became  green  with  age,  and  the  brim  got  so 
broken  and  weak  by  his  constantly  taking  his  hat 
off  to  his  friends,  that  at  last  he  took  to  only 
raising  his  hand  to  his  hat,  as  a salute. 

He  and  Cottle,  to  whom  I shall  refer  later  on, 
were  bosom  friends  all  their  lives.  Unfortunately 
they  both  fell  in  love  with  the  same  girl.  Hartley, 
when  he  left  England,  departed  without  saying 
anything  to  her,  and  when  he  returned  found  she 
had  married  Cottle.  He  remained  a bachelor  all 
his  life,  but  his  friendship  with  Cottle  was  main- 
tained and  rarely  a week  passed  without  his  seeing 
him  or  dining  with  him. 

The  Dispenser  and  Junior  House  Surgeon  was  an 
unqualified  man  up  till  after  1873. 
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There  was  one  called  Bradley  about  1870 : looked 
like  a prize  fighter  and  was  fond  of  sport.  He 
used  to  go  out  catching  badgers  by  night,  and 
early  one  morning  on  returning  home  along  the 
Cirencester  Road,  he  and  his  friend  met  a Bobby 
who  asked  Bradley  what  he  had  in  the  sack  he  was 
carrying.  Bradley  said  a badger  ; the  Bobby  dis- 
believed him,  so  he  told  him  to  put  his  hand  in, 
which  the  Bobby  accordingly  did  and  got  bitten. 

Dr.  Cottle,  1840,  was  another  very  striking 
character,  a very  tall  fine  man,  with  a handsome 
face  and  large  aquiline  nose  and  a magnificent 
white  beard. 

He  had  a large  practice  extending  on  to  the  hills, 
as  he  was  parish  doctor  for  Cowley,  Cubberley  and 
Birdlip  districts.  He  had  a pair  of  Norwegian 
ponies  which  he  brought  back  from  Norway,  and 
a light  four-wheeled  Norwegian  pony  carriage. 
He  used  to  start  off  on  his  rounds  to  the  country 
before  eight  o’clock  and  return  home  at  twelve 
o’clock  to  breakfast,  taking  nothing  before  going 
out.  He  died  in  October,  1898. 

It  was  Dr.  Cottle  who  married  the  girl  Hartley 
was  in  love  with,  as  I mentioned  before. 

Dr.  Cottle  resided  at  Pultney  Villa,  Winchcombe 
Street.  He  built  Crickley  Lodge  at  Crickley, 
and  lived  there  for  a short  time,  and  it  was 
during  his  ownership  the  house  was  occupied  by 
Sydney  Dobell,  the  poet. 

When  he  sold  the  house  he  kept  a cottage  near  by 
up  to  his  death.  For  some  years  this  cottage  was 
occupied  by  an  eccentric  old  soldier,  and  afterwards 
sailor,  who  was  to  pay  his  rent  in  kind  with  poultry, 
eggs  and  garden  produce. 
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As  years  went  on  this  became  a vanishing  quantity, 
and  at  last  ended  in  one  couple  of  fat  chickens,  eggs 
and  potatoes. 

The  Doctor  used  to  invite  a few  friends  to  dinner 
when  the  chickens  arrived,  and  say,  “ these  are  a 
splendid  pair  of  chickens  and  cost  me  exactly  four 
pounds,”  this  being  the  rent  of  the  cottage  per 
year. 

When  the  doctor  died  the  old  soldier  put  in  a 
claim  that  he  had  been  given  the  cottage,  and  the 
executors,  who  behaved  with  great  leniency,  after 
two  years  took  steps  to  eject  him,  which  were 
successful  as  the  man  could  produce  no  documen- 
tary evidence  of  gift. 
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Medical  Societies. 


The  only  two  medical  societies  that  I have  any 
knowledge  of  are  the  old  Gloucestershire  Medico- 
Chirurgical  and  the  Gloucestershire  Br.  B.M.A. 

The  Gloucestershire  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
was  practically  extinct  before  1879,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  of  its  existence  its  members  only 
met  for  a dinner  annually. 


The  Gloucestershire  Branch  of  the  B.M.A.  when 
I came  to  Cheltenham  only  held  two  meetings  a 
year — November  and  May.  At  the  November 
meeting  papers  were  read  and  a supper  or  dinner 
followed.  At  the  May  meeting  the  election  of 
officers  and  committees  took  place,  then  cases  were 
shown  or  papers  read,  and  at  the  end  the  annual 
dinner  took  place. 


An  amusing  incident  took  place  at  the  annual 
dinner  about  1885.  The  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Plough  Hotel.  A few  of  our  members  were 
total  abstainers  and  of  course  had  water  to 
drink.  There  was  a general  cry  out  against  the 
water  which  tasted  of  tar.  The  head  waiter  was 
called  for  an  explanation  of  this,  and  he  said,  aOh, 
yes,  they  have  been  repitching  and  tarring  the 
court  yard  lately.”  The  water  was  from  a well  in 
this  court  yard  which  supplied  the  hotel. 
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*. Doctors  Houses. 


That  is,  houses  that  have  been  more  or  less  continuously 

inhabited  by  doctors. 

Cambray,  Harley  House — Vowell,  1856;  Abbott,  1888; 
Hutton,  1903. 

At  one  time  Cambray  was  the  Harley  Street  of 

Cheltenham. 

Warwick  House,  Portland  Street — T.  Agg,  1859; 
Woollaston;  A.  A.  Dighton ; Dr.  Clow;  and  Dr. 
Alice  Sanderson  Clow. 

Huntley  Lodge,  Suffolk  Road — Askwith,  1848; 
Dixey,  1882;  Hewitt,  1883;  Cresswell,  1887. 

Portland  House — now  the  Conservative  Club — Murley 
and  Coles,  1826;  T.  Smith,  1848;  F.  A.  A.  Smith, 
1896;  J.  A.  Bower,  1895. 

Albion  House — now  the  Liberal  Club — Brook,  1848; 
Brookes,  1854;  C.  W.  Thomas,  1837;  J.  Thomas, 
1826. 

Italia,  Leckhampton  Road — Howard,  1898;  Lloyd 
Davies,  1900  ; G.  Lidderdale. 

Wolseley  Terrace,  No.  i — Kilgour,  1861;  Inglis,  1876. 

Oriel  Lodge — Newton,  1879;  Ward  Humphreys,  1892; 
Boyd  Cardew,  1900;  Braine-Hartnell ; Carter. 

Sherborne  Lodge,  Promenade — Brookes,  1854;  Phil- 
son,  i860;  Pruen. 

Wellington  Street,  No.  i — Robinson,  1840;  Hawkins. 
Beaufort  House — Rumsey,  1853;  Tatham. 

Priory  House — Rumsey;  George,  1876;  J.  Wilson, 
1879. 

Crescent,  No.  10 — J.  Freer,  1837;  Lee,  1838. 

Crescent  Terrace,  No.  1 — Dalton,  1857;  Kirkland,  1883. 

Cambray — Tuer,  5;  Cottle  and  Minster;  Hastings,  8; 
Hobson,  9;  Bernard,  12;  Jessop,  13;  Coley,  18; 
Ker,  20;  McCabe,  27;  Balburnie,  28;  Allardyce,  3 1 . 
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Chapter  III. 


DR.  BOISRAGON’S  JOURNAL  OF  1830. 

This  book  came  into  my  possession  from  the  late 
Mr.  Lauriston  Winterbotham. 

Dr.  Boisragon,  1820,  was  a physician  who  practised 
in  Cheltenham  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

He  lived  in  the  Royal  Crescent,  No.  11,  and  his 
subscription  towards  the  Crescent  Gardens  was 
£4  6s.  od.  annually,  as  stated  in  his  diary. 

He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Dispensary,  attending 
two  mornings  a week. 

The  Dispensary  was  in  High  Street,  on  the  south 
side,  now  Coole,  the  grocer’s  shop. 

It  is  very  easy  still  to  recognize,  and  the  picture  is 
from  Griffith’s  History  of  Cheltenham  published 
in  1826. 

There  was  a plaster  bust  of  him  in  the  Cheltenham 
General  Hospital  40  years  ago,  but  it  has  now 
disappeared.  This  diary  or  journal  is  generally 
only  a daily  record  of  his  patients  and  amount  of 
his  fees,  but  here  and  there  are  a few  interesting 
remarks,  on  local  events.  His  fees  were  always 
£1  is.  od.  a visit  in  the  town,  and  occasionally  he 
mentions  fees  for  distant  journeys. 

On  May  16th,  1830,  he  says  cc  this  is  the  best  day 
of  single  fees  this  year,  £16  12s.  od.”  The  day 
previous  to  this  he  charged  the  ostler  at  “ The 
Fleece  Hotel”  one  pound. 
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On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  he  remarks  that 
it  was  the  best  day  of  the  year  so  far  of  single  fees, 
£20  13s.  od.  On  June  1st  he  made  ^27  10s.  od., 
on  which  he  made  no  remark  ; on  the  22nd  of 
the  same  month,  he  says,  “ this  has  been  the  most 
extraordinary  day  of  low  fees,  and  small  number 
of  patients  I ever  knew  at  this  season,  being  the 
longest  day.”  November  25th,  1830,  “This  day 
not  one  fee  : this  has  not  happened  for  three 
years.”  September  14th,  1831,  a Mr.  Strickland 
left  for  London,  Dea  Gratia  : fees  for  two  months 
unpaid”  : he  evidently  paid  for  the  parting  visit 
as  he  records  £1  is.  od.  against  his  name.  “ My 
gains  for  some  months  far  beyond  the  usual  fees 
of  the  season.”  He  made  ^3,130  in  this  year, 
1830,  being  his  27th  year  of  practice  : yet  on  his 
birthday  on  May  9th,  1830,  he  remarks  in  his 
diary,  <c  May  God  grant  to  me  to  support  the 
anxieties  and  labours  of  this  my  life  of  privation 
and  responsibility,  etc.”  His  labour  never  seemed 
to  be  very  heavy,  averaging  about  a dozen  patients 
daily,  his  maximum  being  25.  Occasionally  he 
had  a long  journey  as  on  March  5th,  1830,  “ sent 

for  to  Cirencester  to  see  Mr.  C ’s  child  in 

consultation  with  Mr.  Warne  : went  at  5-0, 
returned  at  12 — fee  £8  8s.  od.”  He  does  not 
say  whether  it  was  in  the  morning  or  evening. 
Again  on  October  2nd,  1831,  “ Sunday,  went  with 
Mr.  Luff  to  see  Lord  Somers  at  Eastnor  Castle. 
Breakfasted  at  Tewkesbury,  took  an  open  carriage 
to  Eastnor.  I then  went  to  see  Ledbury  Church, 
returned  and  dined  at  the  Eastnor  Arms  Inn,  and 
returned  at  9 o’clock.”  He  makes  no  reference 
to  Lord  Somers’  complaint,  nor  as  to  what  fee  he 
got,  which  is  extraordinary  for  him  to  omit.  On 
June  1st,  1830,  he  refers  to  his  labours  again, 
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saying,  “ I am  very  full  of  patients  and  my  fatigues 
very  incessant,  seldom  getting  home  to  dinner 
until  a quarter  to  eight  o’clock.”  Again  on  June 

1 2th,  1831,  he  says  “ Mrs.,  boy,  and  Mrs.  L 

left  for  London  at  7 a.m.  My  hard  fate  still 
chains  me  to  incessant  toil,  and  anxiety  without 
relaxation,  or  temporary  enjoyment.”  On  May 
9th,  1832,  “ My  birthday.  May  Heaven  grant 
me  more  rest,  and  less  privation  and  anxiety  than 
I have  enjoyed  for  the  last  four  years.” 


CHELTENHAM  SPA. 

He  makes  practically  no  direct  reference  to  the 
Spa,  or  water  treatment,  but  mentions,  as  just 
related,  that  the  town  was  full  of  patients,  so  we 
may  infer  that  they  came  here  for  its  very  famous 
waters.  He  mentions  one  patient  on  April  5th, 
1830,  a Mr.  Holmes,  page  to  the  King  (King 
George  IV.)  recommended  to  me  by  Wardrop, 
Surgeon  to  his  Majesty.”  I think  we  may  gather 
he  came  for  the  water  cure.  On  April  27th,  1830, 
“ Mr.  Holmes,  King’s  page,  summoned  to  Windsor, 
the  King  being  dangerously  ill.” 

On  May  4th,  1830,  his  name  appears  again, 
evidently  having  returned  from  Windsor.  On 
June  26th,  1830,  “King  George  IV.  died  at 
3.30  a.m.  this  day.” 

On  May  1st,  1832,  he,  however,  specifically 
mentions  the  waters  : “ Lady  Clonbroch  to  take 
the  waters.”  On  May  6th,  “Lady  Clonbroch, 
slight  nephritis.”  Clonbroch  House  at  the  back 
of  the  Grammar  School  in  St.  Margaret’s  Road 
was  evidently  where  she  stayed. 
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At  the  end  of  his  Diary,  in  1830,  he  gives  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 


Cheltenham  Effervescent  Salts,  June 

13th,  1 

827, 

to 

June  1 2th,  1830: — 

To  wholesale  at  sundry  houses  - 

1761 

4 

1 

(discount  deducted). 

To  retail  in  shop  - 

971 

1 

4 

2732 

5 

5 

To  cash  due  from  various  houses  - 

558 

19 

9 

3291 

5 

2 

Deduct  total  expenses  - 

l88l 

6 

9 

1409 

18 

5 

My  half  for  three  years 

704 

19 

ol 

l2 

This  fashionable  Cheltenham  physician  rarely  gives 
the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  he  mentions,  but  he 
never,  or  rarely,  omits  the  amount  of  the  fee. 
One  of  his  diagnoses  is  rather  remarkable,  in  these 
days  we  should  call  it  “ hedging.’’  It  was  on  April 
20th,  1830,  “Mrs.  Hawker — in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Cannon — symptoms  of  Brainial  pressure,  loss 
of  speech,  articulation  better.” 

On  November  29th,  1830,  he  wraps  up  a very 
unpleasant  tragedy  in  the  following  words  : “ Sir 
Richard  Greeley,  for  endeavouring  to  see  his 
Maker,  £ 2 2s.  od.”  On  October  6th,  1831, 
“ Mrs.  Faulkner,  the  wife  of  the  Knight  of  Gretton 
(Sir  Arthur,  the  wretch),  inflammation  of  conjunc- 
tiva of  both  eyes.”  This  rather  looks  like  a case 
of  Gonorrheal  Ophthalmia. 
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On  June  7th,  1830,  he  says,  “poor  Mr.  Averill 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  at  half-past  five  this 
evening.’ ’ This  was  no  uncommon  accident  and 
end  of  a Doctor’s  life  in  the  days  when  nearly  all 
practice  was  done  on  horseback. 

Amongst  the  many  names  of  his  patients,  one 
or  two  are  of  interest : the  Winterbothams,  residing 
in  Oxford  Street,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
member  of  the  firm  of  Solicitors,  and  the  founder — 
Lady  Cromie,  of  Witcomb  Park.  He  refers  to 
one  or  two  matters  of  personal  and  general  interest, 
he  evidently  tried  to  manage  running  the  house- 
keeping, but  with  such  indifferent  success  that  he 
turned  it  over  to  his  wife  again.  He  also  allowed 
her,  for  her  private  use,  the  odd  1 /-  of  every 
guinea,  which  in  the  year  of  1830  would  make 
£1 56  ios. 

The  new  church  of  St.  James’  was  opened  this 
year,  and  he  says  an  organ  recital  was  given  on  the 
beautiful  new  organ.  He  and  his  family  were 
evidently  musical  people  and  one  of  his  sons, 
Conrad,  went  to  Italy  to  be  trained  as  a public 
singer.  His  other  son,  Theodore,  became  a 
medical  student  at  Edinburgh,  October  25th,  1831. 
“Mrs.,  with  dearest  Theodore  and  Mr.  Luff  (a 
medical  practitioner  in  Cheltenham,  and  his  great 
friend),  leave  for  Liverpool  by  the  L’Hirondelle, 
Plough  Coach,  taking  the  whole  inside ; and  from 
Liverpool  intend  going  by  steamer  to  Glasgow 
for  Edinburgh,  where  Theodore  commences  his 
medical  studies.”  He  shows  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  in  those  days  : for  on  June  13th,  1832, 
he  states  that  he  “went  to  Bath  by  mail  at  6.0 
a.m.  to  see  his  sister  ” (she  was  dangerously  ill  with 
malignant  disease  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels). 
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He  left  next  day,  at  4.0  p.m.,  June  14th,  1832,  to 
Bristol,  to  return  by  the  Birmingham  mail  to 
Gloucester  by  railway,  hence  home  by  chaise  at 
12  o’clock.” 

He  had  some  relaxations,  for  on  July  18th,  1831, 
he  went  to  “ Cheltenham  Races  on  the  new  course 
at  Prestbury  Park,”  and  on  July  20th  awent  again 
to  the  Races.”  It  may  interest  my  readers  to 
know  the  different  sites  of  Racecourses  there  have 
been  in  Cheltenham.  I believe  this  one,  mentioned 
by  Boisragon,  was  the  first,  the  second  one  was  on 
Cleeve  Hill,  the  third,  when  I was  a boy,  was  one 
next  to  the  new  Cemetery,  which  had  a wooden 
grandstand,  which  was  borrowed  annually  for  the 
Cheltenham  College  Sports  and  erected  with  its 
back  to  the  old  Chapel,  now  the  Library,  and 
facing  the  length  of  the  field  to  College  Lawn. 
This  stand  came  to  grief  in  the  late  1860’s 
and  several  people  were  hurt,  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  of 
Marie  Hill  House,  broke  his  leg.  The  fourth 
course  was  at  Bishop’s  Cleeve,  and  the  fifth  and 
last  is  again  on  Prestbury  Park,  the  magnificent 
buildings  being,  as  we  all  know,  used  for  a large 
Red  Cross  Voluntary  Aid  Hospital  during  the 
Great  War. 

On  July  20th,  1831,  “in  the  evening  went  to 
hear  Paganini,  divine  and  wonderful.”  “ On 
July  30th,  1831,  went  to  the  Theatre  to  hear 
Paganini  for  half-a-crown,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  announced,  and  then,  after  refusing  to  play, 
being  mobbed  back  again,  when  the  public  was  not 
apprised  of  his  return.” 

“September  8th,  1831,  King  William  the  IV. 
crowned.  Illuminations  here  universal.” 
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“September  26th,  1831.  Great  Reform  dinner  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  360  present,  appointed  Vice- 
President,  Lord  Segrave  in  the  chair,  spoke  for 
28  minutes.” 

His  wine  bills  were  pretty  heavy ; here  are  his 
items  in  1 830  : — 

Oct.  4th,  1830 — “dozen  of  Port  Wine  £2  8 8s.  6d.” 

Oct.  23rd — “Sherry  £80.” 

Nov.  10th — “Wine  ^23.” 

Nov.  23rd — “White  Hermitage  ^80.” 

Feb.  10th,  1831 — “Paid  remainder  of  wine  bill, 
£67  7s.  id.” 

He  refers  on  May  5th,  1831,  to  what  they  drank 
at  dinner  in  those  days:  “That  everlasting  old 
Tuxbelly,  Jossietti,  brought  his  infamous  fat  friend 
to  dine,  a cleric  with  one  leg,  and  key  volume  of 
the  Encyclopaedia,  and  drank  six  bottles.” 
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MEDICAL  MEN  OF  CHELTENHAM 
DURING  THE  i9th  CENTURY. 


Name. 

Address. 

Date. 

Abbott,  C.  E. 

Harley  House,  Cambray 

1888 

Abel,  G.  M. 

2,  Keynsham  Parade 

1881 

Abercrombie,  J. 
(Physician) 

3,  Lansdown  Crescent 

1849 

Acworth,  E. 

6,  Promenade  Terrace 

1840 

Adam,  J. 

2,  Ormond  Villas 

1837 

Agg.  T. 

Warwick  House 

1859 

Aitkens,  L.  E. 

Clarence  Villa 

1887 

Alder,  T. 

Sudeley  Place 

1837 

Allardyce,  I. 

(Physician) 

31,  Cambray 

1837-1839 

Arnott,  G. 

1,  Liverpool  Place 

1849 

Askwith,  R.  Huntley  Lodge 

(General  Practitioner) 

M 

00 

00 

Averill 

3,  Rodney  Terrace 

1826 

Bach,  H. 

Manchester  Walk 

1839 

Bagnall,  G. 

23,  Promenade 

1840 

Baimbridge,  F, 

1,  Eastern  Villas 

1882 

Balburnie,  J. 

28,  Cambray 

1848 

Barham,  A.  H. 

6,  Lansdown  Place 

1868 

Baron,  I. 

1,  St.  Margaret’s  Terrace 

1837-1839 

Baxter,  W. 

Hewlett  Street 

1866 

Beach,  H. 

Manchester  Walk 

1840 

Beattie,  A. 

6,  Lansdown  Place 

1850 

Bedwell,  J.  R. 

3,  Raymond  Terrace 

1874 

43 

Bell,  H. 

15,  Park  Place 

00 

rh 

00 

M 

Bennett,  C.  J.  5,  Clarence  Parade 

(Surgeon  to  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

I87O 

Bernard,  W.  R. 

12,  Cambray 

1837-1840 

Best,  G.  P. 

(Physician. 

3,  Royal  Well  Terrace 

Only  a few  years  in  Cheltenham) 

1885 

Bird,  H. 

22,  Cambray 

i860 

Blumberg,  H. 

5,  Royal  Parade 

I869 

Boisragon,  H.  C. 
(Physician) 

11,  Crescent 

l820-l839 

Boisragon,  T.  n,  Crescent 

(Son  of  above.  Educated  at  Edinburgh) 

1837-1839 

Bolery,  T. 

2,  Keynsham  Parade 

1857 

Boughton,  I.  G. 

9,  St.  George’s  Square 

l88l 

(General  Practitioner.  Resident  Medical  Officer  to 
Branch  Dispensary  of  Cheltenham  General 
Hospital  and  Dispensary)  1878 


Bower,  J.  A.  Portland  House  1895 

(Surgeon  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital) 


Bradley,  W.  5,  Sydenham  Villas  1872 

Bradshaw,  E.  Northfield  Cottage  1820 

Braine-Hartnell,  C.  6,  Bayshill  Terrace  1899 

Bramwell,  J.  W.  6,  Bayshill  Villas  1886 

Glendearg  House  1896 

(Hon.  Surgeon  General  Hospital) 

Briggs,  John  Knapp  House  1820 

Bright,  J.  12,  Wellington  Square,  W.  1866 

Brookes,  W.  P.  Albion  House  and  Sherborne  Lodge  1848 

(Succeeded  by  Dr.  Philson.  Died  a young  man) 

Broom,  C.  7,  St.  George’s  Place  1878 

Brown,  J.  C.  2,  Rodney  Terrace  1855 

44 


Bubb,  J.  Royal  Crescent  1863 

(Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital.  Surgeon 

Eye  Hospital,  old  one) 

Buckell,  W.  R.  17,  Montpellier  Villas 

(Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1889 

Burkitt,  A.  S. 

Dispensary 

1839 

Calver,  H. 

1,  Lyndon  Villas 

1878 

Cambridge,  S. 

8,  Ormond  Terrace 

00 

00 

M 

Cannon,  iE. 

15,  Cambray 

l826-l839 

Cardew,  G.  A.  Keynshambury  House  1879 

(2nd  House  Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

Cardew,  H.  Boyd 

(House  Surgeon 

18,  Rodney  Terrace 
Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1895 

Carey  and  Anthony 

2,  Priory  Buildings 

I848 

Carey,  W. 

2,  Hambrook  Villas 

I84I 

Carter,  E.  C.  n,  Royal  Parade 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1895 

Chester,  J.  C. 

Thames  Lodge 

I89I 

Chichester,  J. 

5,  Clarence  Square 

1837-1839 

Chisholm,  A.  B. 

2,  Lansdown  Place 

1855 

Christie,  T. 

Cambray  Street 

1820 

Clifford,  H. 

2,  Tivoli  Villas 

1862 

Coles,  H. 

Pemberton  House 

1839 

Coley,  R.  M. 

18,  Cambray 

1842 

Coley,  R.  W. 

Cambray  House 

17,  Cambray 

1820 

1837-1839 

Colledge,  T.  R. 

Lauriston  House 

1842 

Connyn,  J.  E. 

13,  Imperial  Square 

I84I 

Conolly,  W. 

Castleton  House 

i837-i839 

Cook,  F.  18,  Promenade  Villas 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1849 

45 

Cooke,  C.  T. 

26,  Cambray 

1859 

Copeland,  G.  F. 

8,  Oriel  Place 

1839 

Cotes,  H. 

1,  Oriel  Place 

1866 

Cother,  (Surgeon) 

i860 

Cottle,  T. 

Cambray  and  Pulteney  Villa, 

Winchcombe  Street 

1840 

Coventry,  J. 

5,  Oriel  Place 

1859 

Cresswell,  R. 

Huntley  Lodge 

1887 

Crofton,  W.  T.  4,  Segrave  Place 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

j853 

Crump,  F.  W. 

29,  Montpellier  Terrace 

1839 

Cullen,  D. 

Hasley  House 

1883 

Dalton,  W. 

St.  George’s  Place 

1,  Crescent  Terrace 

I84O 

1857 

Dangerfield, 

2,  Cambray  Street 

1826 

Dartnell,  G.  R. 

2,  St.  Margaret’s  Terrace 

1857 

Davies,  J.  30,  Promenade 

(Hon.  Surgeon  Cheltenham  and  Gloucestershire 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary) 

l862 

Davies,  R. 

Gordon  Cottage 

1898 

Davies,  S. 

2,  St.  Margaret’s  Terrace 

I848 

Dempsey,  W.  C. 

11,  Colonnade 

tJ" 

00 

M 

Dent,  E.  A. 

8,  Bayshill  Terrace 

i8gg 

Dickson,  S. 

15,  Imperial  Square 

1837 

Digby,  F. 

5,  St.  George’s  Square 

1859 

Dighton,  A.  Adair 

Berkeley  Lawn 

I887 

Dixey,  H.  E. 

(Surgeon  Branch 
Hospital) 

Huntley  Lodge,  now  Gt.  Malvern 
Dispensary,  Cheltenham  General 

1882 

Dobell,  C.  B. 

1,  Royal  Well  Terrace 

I9°5 
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Donnet,  J. 

Alwington  Villa 

1876 

Drayton,  G. 

1,  Regent  Street 

1842 

Duke,  Allen  F. 

Frankfort  Lodge  & Belle  Vue  House 

1893 

Duke,  Alex. 

Alconbury 

1886 

Earle,  J.  W. 

1839 

Edwards,  C. 

88,  Winchcombe  Street 
Havelock  House 

^39 

1864 

Elcum,  C.  F. 

3,  Promenade 

1848 

Ellis,  W. 

1,  Ormond  Villas 

1840 

Eves,  A. 

10,  Promenade  Villas 

1826 

Ewbank,  H.  33,  Montpellier  Terrace 

(House  Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

M 

00 

00 

Eyton,  A.  D. 

Lucknow  Villa 

1886 

Faithhorne 

390,  High  Street 

1826 

Falcon,  R. 

5,  Lansdown  Place 

1850 

Faulkner,  Sir  A. 
(Physician- 

B.  395,  High  Street 

in-Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Sussex) 

1820 

Ferguson,  G.  B.  Altidore  Villa 

(Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital.  President 
British  Medical  Association,  1901) 

w 

00 

"•4 

Fleischman,  A. 

1,  Suffolk  Place 

1863 

Forster,  A.  F. 

4,  Imperial  Square 

1898 

Fortnom,  J. 

12,  Crescent 

1839 

Fosbroke,  John 

Nuneham  House 

1826 

Fowler,  C.  4,  Rodney  Terrace  and 

Fauconberg  House 

(Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1826- 

■1839 

Fowler,  H.  4,  Crescent  Place 

(Brother  to  Ch.  Fowler) 

1826- 

■1839 

Fowler,  Wm. 

2,  Crescent  Place 

1820 

Freeman 

1800 
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Freeman,  J. 

Hydropathic  Institute 

1843 

Freeman 

2,  Bath  Street 

i860 

Freer,  J. 

10,  Crescent 

1837-1839 

Fricker,  E, 

1,  Grosvenor  Place 

1826-1839 

Fringe,  W.  C. 

16,  Suffolk  Parade 

1839 

Gabb,  A.  W. 

Mona  House  and  4,  Spring  Grove  1848 

Gabb,  J.  E.  4,  Spring  Grove 

(Son  to  A.  W.  Gabb) 

1885 

George,  F. 

Priory  House 

1876 

Gibney,  W.  130,  High  Street 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

9,  Rodney  Terrace 

1820 

1837-1839 

Gooding,  C. 

2,  St.  George’s  Square  and 
Alconbury 

1864 

Goodlake,  H. 

4,  Ormond  Terrace 

1844 

Goulett,  P. 

Woodland  Cottage 

1826-1839 

Greene,  H.  B. 

3,  Promenade 

1863 

Greene,  J. 

3,  Promenade 

1863 

Gregory,  W. 

190,  High  Street 

1839 

Griffiths,  C.  Niel  2,  Hatherley  Villas 

(Throat  Specialist) 

1891 

Griffiths,  Hugh  S.  D. 

Egerton,  Andover  Terrace 

1899 

Guinness,  A. 

18,  Promenade 

1868 

Gwillim,  W. 

1,  Bath  Place 

1866 

Hardiman,  M. 

26,  Winchcombe  Street 

^37 

Harle,  S. 

1,  Gloucester  Place 

1863 

Harvey,  J. 

14,  Promenade 

1863 

Hastings,  H. 

8,  Cambray 

1851 

Hawkins,  C.  87,  High  Street  and 

1,  Wellington 

(Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

Place  1839 

48 


Hewitt,  Tom 

Huntley  Lodge 

1883 

Hewson,  George 

Pemberton  House 

M 

00 

00 

Hewson,  G.  F. 

14,  Portland  Street 

i856 

Hillier,  H.  B.  C. 

8,  Oriel  Place 

7,  Andover  Terrace 

1855 

1870 

Hinnest,  J. 

5,  Crescent  Terrace 

1882 

Hobson,  B. 

9,  Cambray 

1862 

Hogarth,  A. 

1,  Crescent  Terrace 

w 

00 

GO 

u> 

Holmes,  A. 

Rutland  House 

1863 

Hooper,  (Surgeon) 

1800 

Hooper,  W.  H. 

3,  Montpellier  Terrace 

00 

00 

M 

Hormazdji,  R.  N. 

Branch  Dispensary 

1881 

Howard,  E. 

Italia,  Leckhampton  Road 

1898 

Humphreys,  J. 

Belle  Vue  Place 

1872 

Hunt,  W.  H. 

5,  Jersey  Place 

j859 

Huntingdon 

Springwell  Cottage 

1852 

Hyett,  F. 

2,  Great  Norwood  Street 

^39 

Inglis,  A.  i,  Wolseley  Terrace 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1876 

Jackman,  G.  F. 

5,  Crescent  Terrace 

1880 

James,  E. 

47,  Montpellier  Terrace 

i860 

Jameson,  T. 

1803 

Jeanneret,  H. 

15,  Grosvenor  Place,  S. 

I863 

Jenner 

(Physician. 

8,  St.  George’s  Place 

Introducer  of  Vaccination) 

1820 

Jenner,  S. 

1800 

Jessop,  W.  13,  Cambray 

(Hon.  Surgeon  Cheltenham  Ophthalmic  Institution) 

1853 

Jessop,  H. 

I87O 

49 

Johns,  J.  F.  41,  Montpellier  Terrace 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1897 

Johnston,  E.  Cocks  i,  St.  Philip’s  Terrace 

(Medical  Officer  Delancey  Hospital) 

1886 

Johnstone,  C.  R. 

Branch  Dispensary 

1883 

Ker,  C.  B.  20,  Cambray  and  Hadley  House 

(Homaeopathic  Physician) 

1848 

Kilgour,  J.  S. 

1,  Wolseley  Terrace 

1861 

King,  J. 

2,  Grosvenor  Terrace 

3,  Oriel  Terrace 

1844 

1846 

Kingdon,  R. 

Wentworth  Lodge 

1848 

Kirkland,  R.  1,  Crescent  Terrace 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1883 

Lawrence,  H.  C. 

Rahere,  Pittville 

1899 

Lee,  Edwin 

Crescent 

1838 

Lindsey,  Owen 

1,  Imperial  Square 

1843 

Lloyd,  R.  J. 

Edmonstone  House 

1843 

Lloyd 

Somerset  House 

Tt- 

LO 

00 

M 

Logan,  D. 

3,  Oriel  Villas 

1850 

McCabe,  J. 

27  Cambray  1826-1837 

-1839 

Macleod,  Munro 

1,  Oriel  Villas 

1899 

MacMahon,  R. 

2,  Oriel  Terrace 

I889 

Maile,  W. 

Fir  Cottage 

1842 

Mallam,  R. 

149,  High  Street 

I84I 

Martin 

149,  High  Street 

1826 

Mason,  F.  J.  G.  20,  Clarence  Square 

(House  Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

I89I 

Mason,  J. 

1,  Promenade  Terrace 

1837 

Metcalfe,  J.  A. 

20,  Promenade 

i860 

Minster,  T. 

l800 

(Died  about  1858  at  Pittville) 
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Minster  & Cottle 

Cambray 

1837-1839 

Moore,  C. 

1,  Priory  Street 

1863 

Morris,  F.  H. 

57,  Regent  Street 

1866 

Mouat-Biggs,  C.  E.  2,  Fauconberg  Villas 

(House  Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1892 

Mount  joy,  W. 

Suffolk  Parade 

1826-1837 

Murley  & Coles 

Portland  House 

1826-1839 

Nash,  D.  W. 

Pittville  Terrace 

1837 

Newell,  Thos.  M.D.  5,  St.  George’s  Place 
(Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  King) 

1820 

Newell  (Surgeon) 

1800 

Newman,  R. 

Sherborne  Place 

1839 

Newton,  C.  J. 

Alconbury  and  Oriel  Lodge 

1873 

Nind 

341,  High  Street 

1826 

Onley  & Gregory 

2,  St.  George’s  Square 

1862 

Onley,  S. 

30,  Winchcombe  Street 

1864 

Orrell,  J. 

6,  Priory  Terrace 

1844 

Paske,  C.  T. 

5,  Lansdown  Lawn 

w 

!>. 

00 

w 

Perbees,  J.  H. 

8,  Pittville  Villas 

1849 

Perrins,  J. 

2,  St.  Margaret’s  Terrace 

1837 

Philson,  W. 

Sherborne  Lodge 

i860 

Phipps,  J.  G. 

6,  Sussex  Place 

7,  Oriel  Place 

1852 

1854 

Pinching,  C. 

91,  High  Street 

00 

M 

Pope  (Surgeon) 

l800 

Porter,  Dr. 

Pulteney  Villa 

<N 

00 

M 

Potter,  M. 

Sussex  House 

i860 

Powell,  W. 

1,  Segrave  Place 

1882 

Prance,  G.  H.  Alderley  Villa 

(House  Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

I894 
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Prentice,  C. 

i,  Oxford  Villas 

1850 

Pruen,  S.  T.  i,  Suffolk  Place 

(House  Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1891 

Pullar,  0. 

2,  Suffolk  Lawn 

1882 

Reade,  H.  C. 

4,  Royal  Well  Terrace 

1857 

Renton,  R. 

3,  Montague  Lawn 

1893 

Richardson,  F. 

3,  Belle  Vue  Place 

1839 

Robertson,  J. 

Stamford  Lodge 

1868 

Robinson,  Collins 

1,  Wellington  Street 

2,  Wellington  Street 

Westcombe  House 

1837 

1840 

1844 

Robinson,  S.  D. 

2,  Wellington  Street 
i,  Wellington  Street 

Westcombe  House  1844- 

1840 

1841 
■1859 

Rooke,  T.  M. 

13,  Imperial  Square 

1861 

Rumsey,  H.  W. 

Beaufort  House 

!853 

Salt,  C. 

Suffolk  Lodge  1826 

■1839 

Sanders,  J. 

Ashling  Villa 

i860 

Schroeter,  G.  H. 

Essex  House 

00 

m 

GO 

M 

Seagar 

12,  Crescent 

1826 

Selwyn,  C. 

34,  Clarence  Square 

00 

M 

Shaw,  C.  D. 

Vittoria  House 

1854 

Sheldon,  W.  T. 

Carleton  Place,  Hewlett  Street 

O 

00 

M 

Shillito,  C. 

4,  Royal  Well  Terrace 

1842 

Simmons  i,  Eva  Villas 

(Homaeopathic  Physician) 

<N 

00 

w 

Skelton  & Carey 

Charlton 

1839 

Skipton,  H.  S. 

4,  York  Terrace 

1863 

Smith,  F.  A.  A.  Portland  House 

(Son  of  T.  Smith)  (Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital) 

1869 

Smith,  F.  A.  A. 
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Portland  House 

1873 

Smith,  Montagu 

26,  Park  Place 

1888 

Smith,  T. 

Portland  House 

1848 

Smith,  W.  R.  15,  Imperial  Square 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital.  Sheriff 
City  of  London,  1919) 

1880 

Speer,  S.  T.  S. 

7,  Pittville  Terrace 

1851 

Speer,  S. 

4,  Pittville  Parade 

1868 

Spencer,  J.  P.  F. 

10,  Promenade  Villas 

1837 

Spittalle,  W. 

4,  Rodney  Terrace 

i860 

Spurway,  C. 

16,  Montpellier  Terrace 

1880 

Tatham,  E.  J.  Hornby  House,  Cambray 

(House  Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1900 

Taylor,  H. 

4,  Townsend  Place 

1843 

Thomas,  C.  W. 

Albion  House 

1837 

Thomas,  J. 

Albion  House  1826- 

■1837 

Thomas,  R.  C. 

South  Cambray  House 

1839 

Thompson,  C. 

1,  Queen’s  Parade 

1858 

Thorp,  Disney  11,  Promenade 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1840 

Todd,  H.  B. 

Glengyle 

1889 

Trevithick,  E.  24,  Promenade 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1896 

Tuer,  T. 

5,  Cambray 

1839 

Turnbull,  Dennis 

2,  Bayshill  Terrace 

1888 

Turner.  S.  W. 

11,  Oriel  Place 

Vowell,  C.  M. 

Minster  House 

1856 

Walker,  J.  M. 

30,  Winchcombe  Street 

1878 

Walters 

Mona  House,  London  Road 

1857 

Ward  Humphreys,  G.  H.  Oriel  Lodge 

1892 

Wells,  W.  W. 

3,  Oxford  Terrace 

1863 
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Whitehead,  T.  B. 

Frankfort  Lodge 

1837 

Whitmore,  W. 

49,  St.  George’s  Place 

1826-1839 

Whittaker 

4,  Tavistock  Place 

1826 

Wilde,  S. 

1,  Eva  Villas 

1886 

Williams,  A. 

5,  Priory  ^Street 

1863 

Williams,  W.  W. 

Hayes  Lodge 

1868 

Willis,  J.  S. 

13,  Portland  Street 

1839 

Willis,  Sherlock 

11,  Lansdown  Crescent 

1846 

Wilson,  E.  T.  28,  Montpellier  Terrace 

(Physician  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

i860 

Wilson,  J. 

The  Priory 

1879 

Winterbotham,  L.  13a,  Promenade 

(Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital) 

1859 

Wollaston,  R. 

Warwick  House 

1859 

Wolseley,  R. 

21,  Rodney  Terrace 

1837 

Wood,  J. 

2,  Oriel  Terrace 

1858 

Wood,  W. 

Cambray 

1826-1837 

Wright,  T.  Nuneham  House  and 

St.  Margaret’s  Terrace  1839 
(Surgeon  Cheltenham  General  Hospital,  F.R.S.) 

Wyatt,  J. 

1,  Park  Place 

1839 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 
BEFORE  PUBLICATION. 


Agg-Gardner,  Sir  James  T.,  M.P.,  Plough  Hotel,  Cheltenham. 
Ashburner,  Lieut. -Col.,  5,  Lansdown  Place,  Cheltenham. 

Austin,  Roland,  Esq.,  Public  Library,  Gloucester. 

Adams,  Miss,  “ Glengariff , ” Leckhampton  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Alcock,  Arnold,  Esq.,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond.,  12,  Barton  Street, 
Gloucester. 

Anderson,  F.  T.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Apsley  Lodge,  Pittville  Circus, 
Cheltenham. 

Bartleet,  Rev.  Canon  F.  S.  A.,  Glenmore  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 
Beaumont,  Miss  A.,  The  Central  Spa  Nursing  Home,  Vittoria  Walk, 
Cheltenham. 

Billings,  Mrs.  Grace  Stewart,  M.D.,  Gloucester  Lodge,  Promenade, 
Cheltenham. 

Burrow,  Ed.  J.,  Esq.,  Wayside,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Bower,  E.  Dykes,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Elton  House,  Gloucester. 
Braine-Hartnell,  J.  C.  R.,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Hadley  House, 
Cheltenham. 

Bouth,  Rev.  R.  H.  M.,  Battledown  Court,  Cheltenham. 

Bower,  John  Alex.,  Esq.,  M.B.,  18,  Royal  Crescent,  Cheltenham. 
Barrett,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  Millfield  House,  Folkestone. 

Brown,  Alfred,  Esq.,  M.D.,  “The  Uplands,”  Minchinhampton. 
Beechy,  Mrs.  Ann,  c/o  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Wilts  & Dorset  Bank  Branch, 
Bournemouth. 

Baylis,  E.  L.,  Esq.,  10,  Spa  Buildings,  Cheltenham. 

Bain,  Miss,  Newholm,  Leckhampton  Road,  Cheltenham. 

Collins,  J.  Rupert,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.Ch.  Dublin,  M.R.C.P. 
Lond.,  Milverton,  Cheltenham. 

Cuthbert,  F.,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Edin.,  Surgeon  and  Hon.  Surgeon 
to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  4,  Barton  Street,  Gloucester. 

Cook,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Morton  Vicarage,  near  Bingley,  Yorkshire. 
Clarke,  Miss,  21,  Royal  Parade,  Cheltenham. 

Cowling,  Miss,  Royal  Nursing  Home,  Parabola  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  J.  Ivelaw,  “Woodend,”  Sandy  Lane  Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Cardew,  Mrs.,  The  Birches,  Churchdown,  Glos. 

Clow,  David,  Esq.,  M.B.,  Warwick  House,  Cheltenham. 

Colledge,  L.,  Esq.,  22,  Queen  Ann  Street,  W. 

Carr-Calthrop,  Mrs.,  9,  Grange  Road,  Ealing,  W.  5. 

Deane,  Mrs.,  York  Cottage,  Chedworth,  Glos. 

Dent,  Ernest  Albert,  Esq.,  M.B.,  The  White  House,  Pittville, 
Cheltenham. 

Dickson,  Wm.  Arnott,  Esq.,  M.D.,  23,  Alexandra  Road,  Gloucester. 
Davies,  Richard,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Pulteney  House,  Cheltenham. 
Darby,  Miss,  12,  Lansdown  Parade,  Cheltenham. 
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Finlay,  D.  E.,  Esq.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Wells  Dene, 
Park  Road,  Gloucester. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.,  Altidore  Villa,  Cheltenham. 

Forster,  A.  G.  F.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  4,  Imperial  Square,  Cheltenham. 

Gooding,  Miss  A.  M.,  3,  Cambridge  Villas,  Promenade,  Cheltenham. 
Garrett,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.O.H.,  Cleeve  Hill,  near  Cheltenham. 
Grosvenor,  W.  W.,  Esq.,  Granville  House,  The  Spa,  Gloucester. 

Howell,  J.,  Esq.,  C.B.E.,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 
7,  Imperial  Square,  Cheltenham. 

Hebblethwaite,  S.  M.,  Esq.,  M.D.Lond.,  M.R.C.P.,  Sevenarches, 
Lansdown,  Cheltenham. 

Hailing,  Mr,  T.  J.,  Oxford  Passage,  Cheltenham. 

Hancock,  Miss,  Imperial  Nursing  Home,  Cheltenham. 

Hooper,  Mrs.,  Ryland  House,  Great  Malvern. 

Halliwell,  John,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Bayshill  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Harrison,  Sydney,  Esq.,  Public  Library,  Cheltenham. 

Hughes,  Mrs.,  “ Rose  Ash,”  South  Molton,  Devon. 

Holmes,  Thos.,  Esq.,  M.S.,  11,  Imperial  Square,  Cheltenham. 
Hutton,  Wm.,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Walmer  House, 

Cambray,  Cheltenham. 

Inglis,  Mrs.,  " Hillcroft,”  Linton,  Ross-on-Wye. 

Johns,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  Netherleigh, 
Cheltenham. 

Knox,  H.  T.,  Esq.,  Rivershill,  Cheltenham. 

Kilgour,  H.  W.  A.,  Esq.,  Promenade  Club,  Cheltenham. 
Kenny-Herbert,  Miss  A.,  Farragh,  Glencairn  ParkRd.,  Cheltenham. 
Kirkland,  Robert,  Esq.,  M.B.,  "Nouvelle,”  Cheltenham. 

Ker,  Claude  B.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  City  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 

Lloyd,  H.B.,  Esq.,  M.P.S.,  109,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Leslie,  Mrs.,  “Trenfield,”  Eldorado  Road,  Cheltenham. 

Lane,  Miss,  Malvern. 

Lyons,  R.  W.  S.,  Esq.,  9,  Oxford  Parade,  Cheltenham. 

Lansdown,  Chas.  Ewbank,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  5,  Berkeley  Place, 
Cheltenham. 

Longridge,  C.  J.  Nepean,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  7,  Oxford 
Parade,  Cheltenham. 

Meyrick-Jones,  H.M.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
“Ashfield,”  Bayshill,  Cheltenham. 

Moore,  Reginald  Devereux,  Esq.,  Churchdown,  Glos. 

Melling,  Miss,  U.S.A. 

Martin,  J.  M.,  Esq., The  Tower  House,  Pittville  Circus,  Cheltenham. 
Medical  Library,  Cheltenham. 

Macfie,  R.  B.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Seagrave  House,  Pittville, 
Cheltenham. 

Mitchell,  A.  J.,  Esq.,  Norton  Bury,  Gloucester. 

Marshall,  Howard,  Esq.,  M.B.,  Park  House,  Cirencester. 
McAldowie,  A.  M.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  8,  Halland  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Macgowan,  Mrs.  K.,  Battledown  Gates,  Cheltenham. 

Masters,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  St.  Erme,  Leckhampton  Road,  Cheltenham. 
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Norton,  Miss  Lilian,  12,  Lansdown  Place,  Cheltenham. 

Powell,  Hugh  F.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng., 
Belle  Vue  House,  Cheltenham. 

Protheroe,  Mrs.  Blanche  A. S.,  “ Caehyfryd,”  Pentrosfa,  Llan- 
drindod Wells. 

Peake,  Lieut-Colonel  G.  Arthur,  Alma  House,  Cheltenham. 
Parkinson,  Miss  F.  M.,  Cruzille,  Prestbury  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Palmer,  Frank  T.,  Esq.,  Montpellier  Avenue,  Cheltenham. 

Pruen,  S.  T.,  Esq.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  2,  Lansdown  Terrace, 
Cheltenham. 

Palmer,  W.,  Esq.,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Pearson,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Greville  Lodge, 
Cheltenham. 

Pike,  N.  H.,  Esq.,  M.B..  10,  York  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 

Pearce,  Edward,  Esq.,  Lagarie,  Cheltenham. 

Pattison,  Thos.,  Esq.,  418,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Robinson,  Jas.  R.,  Esq.,  General  Hospital,  Cheltenham. 

Rowe,  Miss,  Imperial  Nursing  Home,  Cheltenham. 

Rickerby,  T.  E.,  Esq.,  16,  Royal  Crescent,  Cheltenham. 

Soutar,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  20  Royal  Parade,  Cheltenham. 

Stevens,  B.  F.  and  Brown,  Messrs.,  American  Library  Agents, 

4,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Scrivener,  Miss  Jessie,  8,  Promenade  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 

Sanger.  F.,  Esq.,  Rendcombe,  near  Cirencester. 

Smurthwaite,  H.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Curtis’  Hotel,  Cheltenham. 

Symons,  Mrs.  Morton,  49,  Grange  Park,  Ealing,  W.  5. 

Tatham,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Beaufort  Lodge, 
Montpellier  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 

Thomas,  Mr.  W.,  Tailor,  Ormond  House,  Montpellier,  Cheltenham. 
Travers,  B.,  Esq.,  Glenroy  House,  Sydenham  Road,  Cheltenham. 

Vassar-Smith,  Sir  R.  V.,  Bart.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  16,  St.  James’  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1. 

Ventris-Field,  Alfred  J.,  Esq.,  6.  Rodney  Place,  Cheltenham. 

Webb,  John  Curtis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.P.,  8,  Imperial  Square,  Cheltenham. 

Wells,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.J.I.,  134,  Cromwell  Road,  Bristol. 
Woodward,  Colonel  W.  W.,  Exning  Lawn,  Christ  Church  Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Winterbotham,  Lady,  “Wychbury,”  Cheltenham. 

Welstead,  W.,  Esq.,  Pyatt’s  Hotel,  Cheltenham. 

Walker,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  5,  Ashling  Villas,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 
Whateley,  Miss,  “ Wyddrington,”  Pittville,  Cheltenham. 
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